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DAMS THREATEN WEST COAST 
FISHERIES INDUSTRY* 


Dr. P. R. NEEDHAM! 


Director of Fisheries, Oregon State Game Commission 


Some of the plans of the dam builders, if com- 
pleted, will completely ruin for all time some of 
the richest fishery resources of this nation. The 
principal streams concerned are the Sacramento in 
California, the Rogue in Oregon, and the Columbia 
with its principal tributaries in Washington, Ore- 
gon, and Idaho. The construction of Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee dams on the Columbia River and 
Shasta Dam on the upper Sacramento River in Cal- 
ifornia began a new era of potential ruin from the 
standpoint of fisheries. 

We in fisheries frequently hear the engineers 
complain that biologists cannot agree among them- 
selves on the best ways and means of protecting an- 
adromous fish runs blocked by dams. They say 
that we “hem” and we “haw” and can never agree. 
There is good reason for this. Until Grand Coulee 
Dam was built on the upper Columbia, fishery biol- 
ogists had never been called upon to answer prob- 
lems of the magnitude of those presented by Coulee. 
At Coulee a major backbone stream was completely 
blocked, and there was no previous experience upon 
which to formulate a plan. After the steam shovels 
had started work, somebody remembered that there 
were steelhead and chinook and sockeve salmon 
that would be blocked, and something ought to be 
done to save them if possible. The fish men of the 
state of Washington and the Federal government 
went to work, studied the problem, made field sur- 
veys, and came up with a plan they hoped might 
work; but they werei't sure 

In essence, the plan called for trapping the adult 
salmon on their return migration at Rock Island 
Dam below Grand Coulee, and moving them bodily 
in tank trucks to open tributaries that enter the 
Columbia below Grand Coulee. They were also 
trucked to a mammoth hatchery on the Wenatchee 
River for holding, ripening, and egg taking. In other 
words, fish that normally would have passed the 
site of Coulee Dam were transferred to waters be- 
low the dam in hopes that their offspring would 
“home” to the same waters instead of batting their 
heads against the base of Coulee Dam. This was 

(Continued on page 3) 

*Presented at the twenty-fifth annual conference of the 
[zaak Walton League of America, Inc., Chicago, March 27 
to 29, 1947. 


1 The statements made here are the writer’s and not necessarily 
shared by the Oregon State Game Commission. 





STATE UNFAIR-PRACTICE AND 
FAIR-TRADE ACTS’ 


Ropert C. LINE 
School of Business Administration, Montana State University 


From the beginning of time. the cutting of prices 
has been a common method used by all marketing men 
to obtain sales and gain advantage over their competi- 
tors. The intense competition caused by the depression 
of the 1930s brought price cutting into prominence in 
all parts of the country, by large and small stores, by 
independents and by chains. 

There are many people who believe in unrestricted 
competition. Others feel that uncontrolled prices lead to 
unfair practices. Among the latter are two business 
groups which feel that price cutting is one of the worst 
evils of an uncontrolled price economy. They believe it 
is injurious to the whole mercantile structure. In the 
first group are manufacturers of branded goods who 
wish to have their merchandise sold at what they con- 
sider to be a fair price. In the second group are mer- 
chants who have lost trade to their price-cutting com- 
petitors to such an extent that they feel they are se- 
riously injured. The first group has sought relief 
through fair-trade acts; the second group has turned to 
untair-practice acts to control the evil. 

State fair-trade laws have been passed by forty-five 
states. These laws legalize contracts between the pro- 
ducer and the buyer whereby the buyer obligates him- 
self to resell at a certain price, and provide that who- 
ever knowingly and willfully offers to sell such com- 
modities at less than the minimum stipulated price is 
guilty of unfair competition. In all states deviations 
from these prices are permitted in the case of the clos- 
ing out of inventories, where the commodity is dam- 
aged or deteriorated, and where the commodity is soid 
by the court. These state laws were strengthened by the 
passage of the Miller-Tydings Act in 1937. This Fed- 
eral act amended the Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890 
to provide in ettect that the price-maintenance agree- 
ments made in the states shall not be considered illegal 
in interstate commerce. 

The administration of these laws has presented 
many problems. The people who have been most 
interested in their enforcement have been the manu- 
facturers of the products concerned and the retail- 
ers who do not desire to engage in price cutting and 
wish some price protection. These groups have 
organized fair-trade committees on a local and on 

(Continued on page 2) 





* Address delivered at the Oregon Retail Distributors Insti- 
tute, School of Business Administration, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore., May 19, 1947. 
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STATE UNFAIR-PRACTICE AND 
FAIR-TRADE ACTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


a national scale. The purpose of these committees 
is to negotiate with the manufacturers to have items 
“fair traded,” to see that retailers are notified of 
the price, and to enforce the act. The retailers who 
are interested in fair-trade items have frequently 
brought pressure upon manufacturers to urge them 
to “‘go fair trade.” 

The effect of the fair-trade laws is difficult to 
ascertain. The manufacturers and retailers desiring 
fair-trade items have been delighted with the re- 
sults. Price cutters have objected to this restriction 
of their price-cutting methods of merchaudising. 
Prices have been raised in some cases and lowered 
in others. They are higher than formerly in com- 
munities where price cutters used to sell an item 
at much less than the fair-trade price. They are 
lower in communities where there was no price 
cutting previously, because in most cases the fair- 
trade price is less than the former “normal price.” 
Economists who believe in absolute free play of 
prices are inclined to believe that the legislation 
leads to a false sense of security on the part of the 
retailer and eventually may lead to inefficiency. 
Others argue that this is not true because such a 
small number of items are “fair traded.” The public 
is able to buy plenty of similar items at cut prices; 
and the retailer can merchandise with cut prices, 
for plenty of uncontrolled items are available to 
him. 

In addition to these controls on specific commod- 
ities under the fair-trade acts, unfair-practice laws have 
been passed to place a floor under the price of all mer- 
chandise, not certain commodities only. Thirty states have 
passed these acts. In general they forbid sale below in- 
voice cost plus a designated percentage of markup. The 
law usually provides that no sale shall be made at less 
than cost plus the cost of doing business. It specifies 
that the cost of doing business shall include the labor, 
rent, interest, depreciation, maintenance, delivery cost, 
credit losses, taxes, insurance, and advertising. These 
laws are mandatory instead of being permissive. They 
apply to all goods. The laws do not freeze prices; any 
price may be charged above the floor established by the 
act. Unfair-practice acts are a decided move away from 
the original philosophy underlying antitrust legislation. 
However, the laws are in line with the expressions of 
the Federal Trade Commission which is promulgating 
fair competition. 

Unfair-practice laws have been brought into ex- 
istence because of price cutting of unbranded items. 
In the grocery field the prevalence of cut prices on 
flour, sugar, and milk, in particular, have caused 
merchcants who do not wish to sell these items at 
near cost price to urge the passage of such laws. 

It is evident to any merchant that the first prob- 
lem presented in enforcing an unfair-practice act 


is to determine the cost of doing business in his 
field. The cost varies greatly in the several lines of 
trade. Evidence is available to show that in the 
grocery field operating costs will vary from to 10 
per cent to 20 per cent. Under such conditions no 
state is going to set a floor on prices which would 
be more than 10 per cent above cost. 

When the unfair-practice acts were first passed, 
most states had no method of determining operat- 
ing costs except to take each violation to the courts 
and ask the courts to determine the cost of doing 
business in the particular case. In many instances, 
after hearing the case, the judge commented that 
this type of problem was not the kind that should 
be handled by courts. They indicated that some 
specialized commission should be set up to establish 
base percentages for each field. Consequently, most 
states amended their acts and established trade 
commissions, where they did not have them, author- 
izing these commissions to set the “cost of doing 
business” percentage. The common method has 
been for the trade commission to advertise a hear- 
ing for the people in the trade. Testimony may be 
given by anyone concerned. The testimony has 
usually consisted of statements from merchants in- 
dicating their cost of operation. The trade commis- 
sion hears the testimony and then sets a percentage 
which it declares to be the cost of doing business. 
In practice, these percentages are about half of the 
cost of operating a service store. A more precise 
method of procedure is for the trade commission to 
set percentages for each line of retailing, and in 
some cases to set percentages for commodities. For 
instance, one state has set 2 per cent for sugar sales 
by wholesale grocers, but 5 per cent for wholesale 
sales of all other grocery commodities. 

The problem of enforcement is far greater under 
the unfair-practice acts than under the fair-trade 
laws. The fair-trade price is published and there 
can be no argument about what it is. Under the un- 
fair-practice act there can always be argument 
about the cost of a commodity. Does the cost of a 
commodity mean the purchase price less discounts, 
less advertising allowances, less free goods? Does 
the cost mean the lowest price at which the mer- 
chant may have bought his goods? In the case of a 
chain store, does it mean the prices at which the 
goods were acquired by the supply depot which 
functions as a wholesale house, or does it mean the 
cost delivered to the store? These and hundreds of 
other questions take up the time of the trade com- 
missions attempting to determine whether a vio- 
lation has occurred. One must remember that thou- 
sands of items are being priced daily. Errors in 
pricing are frequently made. Some merchants are 
ignorant of the law; others forget about it. Many 
illegal prices are set. The problem of enforcement is 
a tremendous one. 

In spite of the difficulties, some states have made 
good progress in enforcement. Some trade organi- 
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zation has usually undertaken a statewide educa- 
tional campaign to let the merchants know about 
the law and to attempt to sell the merchants on the 
philosophy behind it. Usually there are some oper- 
ators who cannot agree with the law and are deter- 
mined to fight it as much as possible. Sometimes 
they make capital out of the accusation that a large 
number of merchants are attempting to overcharge 
the people by having the state guarantee the retailer 
a certain profit. 

Practically no policing of the law is required, 
because any price which is set in violation of the 
law is a price which is advertised. Merchants in 
the community immediately become aware of the 
violation and report it to the trade commission, 
which can take action to stop the illegal practice. 

Many of the legal battles in connection with the 
unfair-practice acts have been directed at upsetting 
the acts themselves. After the acts were passed by the 
various states, there were cases on constitutionality. 
In most states having such a law, a test case was 
taken to the courts. Then came a group of cases 
centering around the interpretation of the cost of 
doing business. Finally there were court cases at- 
tempting to set the law aside on such technical 
grounds as the claim that a uniform percentage 1s 
not fair for the entire state. In some states this ar- 
gument has won favor with the courts, and the 
trade commission has been required to hold hear- 
ings by districts, setting “cost of doing business” 
percentages on a district basis. 

During the war there was very little interest in 
the unfair-practice acts. Federal price control made 
the acts unimportant for the moment. As competi- 
tion becomes more keen, there is no doubt that mer- 
chants will return to their tormer concern over what 
they consider to be unfair prices. Already we see 
the stirring of some trade associations to put their 
law on a workable basis. Here and there a price 
war has been started on some commodity—which 
means that merchants may soon become as inter- 
ested in a floor under prices as they were during the 
depression of the 1930s. 

Both the fair-trade acts and the unfair-practice 
acts are usually referred to as methods of protect- 
ing the smail independent merchant. Usually he is 
the one who does not wish to engage in vicious 
price cutting. Large competitors are able to benefit 
much more from price cutting. Doubtless a desire 
to aid the small merchants has been the reason that 
many legisiatures have been willing to pass unfair- 
practice acts. Anybody who has witnessed the rav- 
ages of a tough period of cutthroat competition, 
where there was no floor under prices, is inclined 
to agree that some protection of this kind is needed—as 
much as police protection is needed to stop street brawls. 
Usually the “cost of doing business” percentage is set low 
enough so that there can still be a great deal of price 
competition. 

It is doubtful whether the interests who are op- 
posed to the unfair-practice acts are strong enough 


politically to repeal them. It would appear that they 
are here to stay for some time. 





DAMS THREATEN WEST COAST 
FISHERIES INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 1) 

the first large-scale effort ever made to change the 
habits of a regularly migratory animal. The pro- 
gram cost something over $5 million of Uncle Sam’s 
money. Today, some eight years after the program 
started, we do not know precisely the results ob- 
tained. It appears to be only partially successful; a 
few salmon are returning but the cost has been out 
of all proportion to the success. 

Bonneville Dam has a different story. It was 
built before Grand Coulee; but it was a low affair 
ot only some seventy feet in height, so that fish lad- 
ders could be installed and be expected to get the 
fish upstream. Fish ladders would not operate suc- 
cessfully in Grand Coulee. 

Shasta Dam on the Sacramento River in Cali- 
fornia for the second time brought fishery biologists 
up against another major salvage program, involv- 
ing heavy runs of salmon and steelhead. I was in 
charge of the Shasta salmon program from 1938 
to 1945. Here the headaches were just as severe, the 
guesses just as wide, and the results as indetermin- 
ate as in the case of Grand Coulee. We were still 
learning. Everything that was learned from the 
work at Coulee was applied on the Shasta program 
and some of it helped very much. But there too, 
after spending over $1.5 million, the results to date 
are of doubtful value. As at Coulee, our efforts 
seem partially successful; there are a few salmon 
returning. But, with their main spawning grounds 
cut off, it is doubtful if they will survive in anything 
like their original numbers. 

But even bleaker prospects now face the salmon 
runs of the Sacramento. With Shasta completed. 
the Army Engineer Corps has proposed to build 
another major flood-control dam on the Sacramento 
River some forty miles below Shasta Dain. The 
3ureau of Reclamation, which built Shasta Dam, 
has an alternate plan which involves a series of 
dams on the tributaries. These. if built, would leave 
the main Sacramento untouched as far as Shasta 
Dam. and would not completely nullify the effort 
and funds already expended to save the runs 
blocked by Shasta Dam. 

The question is frequently asked, “Why can’t 
fish hatcheries save the runs?” Unfortunately the 
engineers have been led to believe (and they still 
helieve it) that hatcheries are the simple and easy 
solution. If a dam blocks a run, put in a hatchery; 
that’s all there is to it. Unfortunately, the teachings 
of early-day fish culturists still form the basis of 
public thought on this problem. With salmon and 
steelhead, it is sadly in error. Even after seventy 
years of fish culture in this country, there is not one 
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single major, commercial-sized run of salmon or 
steelhead being maintained by hatcheries alone. All 
hatcheries can be expected to do is to supplement 


natural propagation; that is all they will ever do 


over the broad reaches of western waters. This gets 
us back to what nature can and will do for us if 
given half a chance. 

If present plans of the dam builders go through, 
the rich anadromous fishery resources of the Co- 
lumbia Basin are doomed. A total of some sixty- 
nine damsites are now under study in this basin 
alone. Among these is the McNary Dam, which 
has already been authorized by Congress for con- 
struction across the main Columbia above Bonne- 
ville near the mouth of the Umatilla River. If this 
is built, it will be the beginning of the end of steel- 
head and salmon runs in the upper Columbia River. 
Another main-river dam is proposed for construc- 
tion below the McNary Dam at The Dalles near 
Celilo Falls. But the finishing touch will be the 
four-dam plan now being recommended by the 
Army Engineer Corps for construction on the Snake 
River to provide slack-water navigation to Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. All western fishery biologists with 
whom I have talked agree that this plan, if followed, 
will spell the doom of salmon and steelhead migra- 
tions up the Snake River as well as up its best 
tributary, the Salmon River in Idaho. As Ken Reid 
pointed out editorially in the January issue of Outdoor 
America, it is no consolation that government instead 
of private capital now exploits America’s rivers. 

Commercial and sport fishing for salmon and 
steelhead in the Columbia River brings in around 
$12 million a year to Oregon and Washington. If 
this were capitalized at + per cent, the investment 
would be worth some $300 million. Already the 
Columbia River has had some 75 per cent of its 
upper spawning grounds cut off by dams, and these 
encroachments plus the losses through irrigation 
and power developments have brought a serious 
decline in the numbers of fish available. The com- 
mercial salmon pack has, within recent years, been 
reduced to approximately half its thirty-year aver- 
age. Doubtless overfishing is one contributing fac- 
tor, but more important has been the indiscriminate 
construction of dams, pollution, and reduction of 
spawning grounds in the upper areas. 

Power is the main argument of the dam builders 
on the Columbia River. It is contemplated that 
power will provide the bulk of revenue to pay for 
construction costs and, of course, play a major role 
in the development of adjacent land areas. 

There is no doubt but that future population 
erowth will warrant the generation of additional 
energy over present-day requirements. But before 
this is accomplished by the construction of addi- 
tional new dams on the Columbia or its tributaries, 
why not completely develop the full potential power 
that can be had at dams already built and in opera- 
tion? I am advised by competent authorities that 


over 2 million kilowatts additional could be ob- 
tained by: (1) installation of twelve additional 108,- 
000-kilov-att generators at Grand Coulee Dam (it 
now has six and space was provided in the power 
house for eighteen), (2) installation of six more 
20,000-kilowatt generators at the Rock Island Dam 
(on the Columbia River) of the Puget Sound Light 
and Power Co., (3) construction of Hungry Horse 
Reserve on the upper Columbia to increase Bonne- 
ville, Rock Island, and Grand Coulee power capaci- 
ties by another 325,000 kilowatts, and (4) construc- 
tion of the proposed Foster Creek Dam below 
Grand Coulee, where another 570,000 kilowatts 
could be obtained without any harm whatsoever to 
fishery resources. The Foster Creek Dam would 
not endanger fish runs to any major extent, since 
its site lies below Grand Coulee in an area where 
the runs have already been transferred to tributar- 
ies. Since competent persons studying the prob- 
lems have recognized that additional power can be 
produced for some years without further hindrance 
to the runs, as outlined above, certainly it is not un- 
reasonable to look toward a compromise that might 
delay at least for a period the eventual extinction 
of the fish runs in the Columia Basin.? 

Last fall I had the pleasure of boating down some 
forty miles of the Rogue River in southern Oregon. 
This stream, famous for its steelhead runs, pro- 
duced for me the best angling I ever hope to have. 
For once in my life, I hit the jackpot. On one mem- 
orable morning, every single cast of a fly raised fish 
—four- and five-pound steelhead. But what of the 
future? In the Rogue River basin alone today some 
fifty-five possible damsites are under study by the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Army Engineer 
Corps. The empire builders of both agencies are 
eagerly cruising the area, seeking ways and means 
of ruining the best remaining steelhead stream in 
North America. There are five power dams pro- 
posed on the lower main river below Grants Pass, 
any one of which if built would destroy the runs 
of migratory fish, since it would be neither econom- 
ically sound or biologically feasible to attempt to 
maintain them. Six power damsites are under study 
on the main river above Grants Pass, any one of 
which would destroy the runs of fish passing to 
the spawning grounds above Grants Pass. The 
Rogue River is the most important fishing stream 
for salmon and steelhead trout in the state of Ore- 
von, if not on the entire Pacific Coast. Income from 
this resource has been carefully estimated to be 
over $1,685,000 a vear to the state. In order to give 
you an idea of the size of the runs in the Rogue— 
we have counted fish passing up the Gold Ray Dam 





2 For a more detailed discussion of the fishery-protection pro- 
blems in relation to dams proposed for the Columbia River, readers 
are referred to, Wealth of the River, published by the Columbia 
Basin Fisheries Development Association, P.O. Box 150, Astoria, 
Ore. This publication can be obtained free of charge. 
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fish ladder above Grants Pass since 1942. In that 
year some 72,000 chinook salmon, steelhead trout, 
and silver salmon were counted upstream. Any dam 
on the main stem of the Rogue would create a fish- 
salvage problem of immense proportions. Facilities 
would have to be provided for holding and spawn- 
ing 72,000 adult fish, and ponds for handling a total 
of some 82 million eggs these fish would produce. 
This would cost no less than $4 million, with an- 
nual operating costs of from $200,000 to $300,000. 
And even the expenditure of such huge amounts 
would probably be futile because of the large num- 
bers of fish concerned, lack of suitable streams for 
transfer of runs, and lack of suitable water sup- 
plies for hatcheries and holding ponds. 

One of the finest trout and salmon streams in the 
West is the Deschutes River which flows into the 
Columbia from Oregon near The Dalles. The en- 
gineers have selected a series of tentative damsites 
on this stream below Bend, Oregon to furnish sup- 
plemental irrigation water and power. Any one of 
these would ruin for all time one of the best fishing 
streams in the nation. Its recreational and economic 
values parallel those of the Owens River and Pit 
River in California, the Beaverkill and Ausable in 
New York, the Green and Gunnisen rivers in Colo- 
rado, and the Rogue in Oregon. 

Another famous angling stream, the McKenzie 
River in Oregon, tributary to the Willamette and 
Columbia, should be mentioned. The engineers ten- 
tatively selected two major damsites, either one of 
which would break the “backbone” of the main 
stream and eliminate the boat fishing water for which 
this stream is justly famous. However, the sports- 
men of Oregon have risen up in indignation and 
objected strenuously. A survey by the U. S. Engin- 
eer Corps indicated that angling and general rec- 
reation on this stream alone bring in over $500,000 
annually to the state; so they backed up and have 
now proposed an alternative plan of tributary stor- 
age dams that leave the main stream untouched. 
Mert Folts, an ardent Izaak Waltonite, led this fight 
and deserves much credit for his share in the strug- 
gle to save the McKenzie River. 

As Ken Reid has pointed out, there are good dams 
and there are bad ones, and what we need is a full 
and fair evaluation of all resources that will be af- 
fected by each. Public Law 732, passed by the 79th 
Congress, was a big step in the right direction. This 
law requires that full information on all values in- 
volved in dam building be obtained and presented 
to Congress in advance of authorization. Up to now, 
the dam builders have gone ahead without regard 
for wildlife values; Public Law 732 now requires 
that careful biological surveys be conducted along 
with the engineering studies. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service has gone rapidly ahead with its studies of 
various river developments on wildlife; from now 
on we expect that full consideration will be given 
to other values than merely power, irrigation, flood 
control, or navigation. 


Cost-benefit ratios of each dam usually form the 
basis of recommendations to Congress by the en- 
gineers. These are built up by the constructing 
agency, the agency that wants to build the dams. 
It has, of course, an axe to grind, a staff to keep 
busy. Some of the cost-benefit ratios presented for 
public consumption are outrageous travesties on 
human intelligence. As a case in point, the ratio 
of benefits to costs in the initial $60 million Wil- 
lamette Valley project in Oregon, as given by the 
Army Engineer Corps, was 1.025 to 1. The estimated 
benefits very slightly exceed the estimated costs. 
When their estimates were made up a number of 
years ago, they figured on construction costs as they 
were at that time. The Board of Engineers for Riv- 
ers and Harbors, which must by law review such re- 
ports, offered the suggestion that it would be advis- 
able to increase the estimated costs of the proposed 
reservoirs by some $5 million. This increase, in 
terms of interest and amortization, would corre- 
spondingly reduce the cost-benefit ratios to 0.95 to 
1.0, which would make the project unfeasible eco- 
nomically. 

It is ironic that included in many of the engin- 
eers’ estimated benefits are those accruing from im- 
proved fishing and recreation that would purport- 
edly result from their impoundments. Any in- 
formed biologist will tell you that flood-control res- 
ervoirs make poor homes for fish. The fluctuating 
forebay levels periodically dessicate out all fish 
foods dwelling in the richer shallow-water areas, 
with the result that many soon become biological 
deserts barren of foods and fish alike. Some reser- 
voirs that are maintained at fairly stable levels have 
produced excellent angling, but these are few and 
far between. 

It is equally ironic that many of the engineers’ 
tables of estimated costs do not include the loss 
from natural resources such as runs of salmon and 
steelhead. Usually their costs include moneys for 
fish facilities such as ladders, hatcheries, or other 
items based on the usual erroneous assumption that 
these will solve the fish problem. In the Willamette 
Valley project. for instance, the latest figure I have 
for total costs is some $60 million, of which one 
item labelled “fish facilities” carries the sum of $1 
million, along with an estimated $95,000 for annual 
operating costs. If the completion of this project 
wipes out the Willamette salmon and steelhead 
runs as it may very well do, then among costs the 
sum of at least $1 million should be charged off 
as the value of the Willamette fishery to the state 
of Oregon. 

A perfect example of the impossible types of “rec- 
reational” benefits accredited to streams is found 
in plans proposed for improvements to the Tualatin 
River in Oregon. This is a small tributary of the 
Willamette. The Army Engineer Corps proposes 
spending the neat sum of over $10 million for flood 
and erosion control, bank improvements, drainage, 
and irrigation. The lower twenty-six miles of this 
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stream is to be “improved” by putting in a concrete- 
sided ditch of even gradient, with all brush and 
cover removed for a distance of fifty feet on each side. 
All oxbows are to be eliminated and over sixteen 
miles of the natural stream bed removed. Recrea- 
tional benefits are supposed to accrue to the tune of 
over $40,000 per vear from boating, fishing, swim- 
ming, etc. The plan, in essence, would make a drain- 


age ditch out of the Tualatin River and would com-. 


pletely ruin a crayfish fishery, runs of cutthroat 
trout and silver salmon, and fishing for resident 
rainbow in the “improved” sections—to the tune 
of over $60,000 a year in losses. Yet the engineers 
attempt to prove an annual benefit of over $40,000 
over present conditions in the Tualatin. How would 
you like to have your favorite fishing hole obliter- 
ated by a concrete-sided ditch? 

I am just a poor befuddled taxpayer, and there are 
some things that I have trouble understanding. We 
are told by the Bureau of Reclamation that it hopes 
to create some 45,000 family-sized irrigated farms 
on about 4 million acres of lands within the next 
five years under the Missouri Basin plan. This is a 
fine idea, no doubt; but back in 1932 and 1933 I re- 
call that farmers in California, where I lived, had 
so overproduced that green peas were selling for 
1% cents a pound. Things are fine now for farmers 
and will continue so long as we feed three-quarters 
of the world. But the war-torn countries are mend- 
ing, and in time the American farmer is going to 
have to seek other outlets. If we overproduced on 
the agricultural lands available in 1932, how is it 


going to be possible to sell the produce raised on an 
infinitely greater acreage that will far more than 
care for the population increases since then? The 


oé 


farmsteads of today are not “subsistence” units 
producing their own raw products. The history of 
American agriculture is one of overproduction. 
Even today the farmers are receiving millions of 
dollars in “parity payments” to take up the slack 
_ between costs and profits. 

What we need is an unbiased analysis, by experts, 
of all cost-benefit ratios prepared by the construc- 
tion agencies in the various fields concerned, includ- 
ing engineering, fisheries, power, wildlife, irriga- 
tion, flood control, and agriculture. You and I can 
not judge the validity of the figures presented, and 
as taxpayers we haven't the time; we're too busy 
working to pay the taxes that build the dams. While 
this plan might mean setting up another govern- 
ment board or series of boards to review the en- 
gineer’s recommendations in light of all values and 
facts available, as a taxpayer I personally want ex- 
pert, unbiased analyses of the mammoth river-basin 
projects being proposed. The acceptance without 
question of the engineering proposals of the agen- 
cies that will construct the dams is a little like ac- 
cepting without question the advice of the first 
salesman we meet when we want to buy a new car. 
Maybe we ought to shop around a little. 

Another point to consider on the dam question 


is this: We have seen the “eager beavers” bent on 
changing the face of America, regardless of the true 
economic or aesthetic values concerned; frankly, 
the outlook for finding an unspoiled stream over 
hity feet wide after another fifty years will be pret- 
ty slim. In an earlier era we watched a series of 
wild-eved schemes that drained most of our lower 
marshes and spoiled hundreds of thousands of acres 
of waterfowl resting and feeding areas. Later, thou- 
sands of more dollars were spent to reflood some of 
those that were mistakenly drained to bring them 
back as refuges. Other areas have been set aside for 
various species of wildlife from time to time. If 
refuges can be created for birds and mammals, why 
not for fish? Possibly the term “refuge” is the 
wrong word to use here; but the idea of selecting 
and setting aside certain entire streams or portions 
of streams (including lakes), under law, to be main- 
tained in a natural state without dams in any way, 
shape, or manner, for all time, might go a long way 
toward saving at least a portion of the rich heritage 
left us in such self-renewing natural resources as 
steelhead and salmon. Such streams as the Rogue 
and Umpqua rivers in Oregon, the Salmon in Idaho. 
Deer and Battle creeks on the upper Sacramento in 
California, and many others could more than “pay 
their way” if set aside as fish refuges. 

In the February 22, 1947 issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, an article by Edward Churchill, “Shall We 
Spend Two Billion More on the Colorado,” points 
out that Boulder Dam has not harnessed the Colo- 
rado, but instead has greatly increased the com- 
plexity of the water-supply problem in southwest- 
ern United States. Mr. Churchill points out that silt 
is entering Lake Mead above Boulder Dam at the rate 
of 14,000 carloads per day. He also points out that 
the deposition of silt in downstream areas below 
boulder Dam has created immense problems in its 
removal. It seems to the writer that the basic phil- 
osophy underlying the construction of high dams 
is entirely wrong and contrary to nature’s method 
of operating. The Colorado happens to carry a 
heavy load of silt; other streams such as the Wil- 
lamette, Rogue, and Umpqua are much less afflicted 
this way, but all, during flood time, carry heavy 
amounts of debris. It is only a question of time 
before the dams will become filled with silt, flood- 
control storage will be lost, and the original purpose 
for which the dams were built defeated. Frequent 
annual floods are nature’s method of renewing soils 
in river valleys. The fine hop lands along the Wil- 
lamette river and other western streams were made 
by floods, and hop growers there will tell you that 
they welcome the annual flooding of their lands for 
the fertilizing values they get from them. 

It is likely that future years will prove that prop- 
er land management with proper ground cover, plus 
(possibly) low dams but not high ones, will furnish 
us a better, more-economical, and more-permanent 
type of economy, better ‘suited to our needs and in 
line with nature’s own methods. 
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TERM LENDING TO BUSINESS BY 
COMMERCIAL BANKS 


One of the most significant developments in banking 
during recent years has been the expanding use of the 
term loan to finance the medium- and longer-term credit 
and capital needs of business. A term loan covers loans to 
business with a maturity at time of making of more than 
one year. Under this criterion, all business loans at banks 
having an original maturity in excess of twelve months 
are regarded as term loans, whether or not they are 
secured or unsecured and irrespective of the borrower's 
purpose in obtaining the loan. 

The most-common feature of term loans is a plan for 
serial or installment repayments under a predetermined 
schedule. The larger term loan is frequently unsecured 
and is made under an agreement which sets forth the 
arrangements and understandings between the borrower 
and lender at the time of the loan. The term-loan agree- 
ment is based in part upon a careful analysis of the bor- 
rower’s operations and financial position, including an 
estimate of his probable earnings and the prospects of 
the industry in which he is engaged. The purpose of the 
analysis and of the agreement accompanying the loan is, 
of course, to set conditions of the financing acceptable to 
both borrower and lender and to minimize the credit risk 
of the lender. The smaller term loan is often arranged to 
finance expenditures on equipment or facilities that in 
turn are pledged as collateral for the loan; but the loan 
so secured may also be for working-capital purposes 
While the practice is not yet widespread, many smaller 
term loans are likewise arranged under special loan agree- 
ments. Term-loan arrangements differ considerably as 
between borrowers because the loan plan is adapted to 
financing the diversified needs of borrowers. 

During 1946 the term loans of Federal Reserve mem- 
ber banks were an important factor in business credit 
supply. Close to the end of the year banks held an esti- 
mated 144,000 term loans amounting to $4.6 billion. Thus 
loans with an original maturity cf more than one year 
accounted for one-fifth of the number and one-third of 
the dollar amount of all bank loans outstanding to busi- 
ness concerns. This volume of outstanding term credit to 
business concerns, as estimated from the results of the 
nation-wide sample survey of commercial-bank business 
loans outstanding on November 20, 1946, was probably 
at least double the prewar volume of term loans. 

Term loans made during the twelve months prior to 
the date of the survey accounted for three-fourths of the 
number and two-thirds of the volume of all term loans 
outstanding on November 20, 1946. This was a period 
when total business loans increased sharply, accompany- 
ing a rapid expansion in business assets, particularly of 
such current assets as receivables and inventories. The 
expansion of bank loans over these months was largely 
the result of the short-term credit needs of business. Since 
the number and amount of term-loan disbursements 
increased considerably, it is evident that the medium- 
term credit needs of business were likewise substantial 
during this period. Between May and October 1946, 
member banks disbursed an average of $300 million per 
month on term loans, or at a rate of $3.6 billion annually. 


It is possible that price disturbances and weaknesses in 
the securities markets in the last half of 1946 brought to 
banks some business credit demands that, under more- 
favorable securities market conditions, would have been 
satisfied through investment-banking channels. A con- 
current increase in private placements of corporate notes 
and bond issues with insurance companies was reported. 

Of the $4.6 billion of member-bank term loans out- 
standing near the end of 1946, final payments on approxi- 
mately one-half will be due by the end of 1951. The loans 
thus maturing include four-fifths of the total number of 
term loans outstanding. Within this five-year period 
installment repayments will also have been made in sub- 
stantial volume on term loans having a last installment 
due after 1951. No more than 2 per cent of the number 
of loans outstanding at the date of the survey will mature 
in more than ten years. The number and amount of term 
loans past due and unpaid as of November 20, 1946 were 
negligible. 

Manufacturing and mining concerns accounted for 
over one-half the amount but no more than one-seventh 
of the number of term loans outstanding near the end of 
1946. The industrial groups, including producers of metal 
products and manufacturers of petroleum, chemical, and 
rubber products, were important term borrowers. Retail- 
trade borrowers, although indebted for almost three- 
fifths of the number of term loans outstanding, owed only 
one-tenth of the total amount. Term loans were an im- 
portant source of funds for public utilities and transpor- 
tation companies (including the airlines). 

Relatively new businesses, those organized since 1942, 
accounted for a significant proportion of the number of 
term loans. Over one-half the term credit made available 
by banks to the smallest business establishments was to 
relatively new concerns. 

The term loan is a well-established and accepted type 
of credit for small as well as large businesses. Business 
enterprises with less than $250,000 of assets had out- 
standing an estimated 133,000 term loans, or 90 per cent 
of the total number of member-bank term loans to busi- 
ness. Large business establishments, particularly those 
having assets of $5 million or more each, accounted for 
the major part of the dollar amount of term borrowing. 

The largest business concerns obtained a greater pro- 
portion of their bank funds on a term basis (over one 
year) than did smaller business establishments. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the total bank borrowings of concerns 
with assets of $5 million or more were term loans. For 
smaller businesses, with the exception of the very small 
establishments with assets of less than $50,000, the 
corresponding proportion was no more than one-fifth. It 
is noteworthy that the very small concerns obtained one- 
third of their bank borrowings on a term basis. 

The spread of term-loan usage to small business estab- 
lishments in recent years has had its counterpart in the 
extent to which smaller banks make loans on a term 
basis. In the very smallest size-of-bank classification 
(deposits under $2 million each) as many as one-half 
of all banks had outstanding term loans. Almost three- 
fourths of all member banks had term loans outstanding 
to business. Fedcral Reserve Bulletin, May 1947. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 t of all goods 
services is paid for by check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value tor this purpose a peg le 
by substantial changes in the general level of prices. The Bureau of Busimess Research collects bank debits from 92 banks and branches monthly. On 
occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 


Number of 
Bank 





Debits Debits Debits Apr. 1947 compared with 


Marketing Districts } Apr. 1947 Mar, 1947 Apr. 1946 Mar. 1947 Apr. 1946 
6.2% +11.2 
+16.4 


2.2 
46.6 
33. 


Oregon $754,898,966 $804,459,933 $679,011,7 


Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 537,361,520 543,874,084 461,532,805 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, IcMinnville, etc.) .......-.-..+ 66,729,630 61,266.950 

Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.)..... 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 
Douglas, Coos Bay 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.).............. 
Pendleton area coccevee 
Central oan (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 

Baker, La Grande area 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 
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22,325,8 

34,516,953 
13,585,279 
16,422,098 
9,666,040 
22,549,590 
14,670,185 5975 
6,890,229 7,690,352 6,665,861 
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RETAIL SALES 


The sales of a state-wide sample of 442 independent retail stores, collected by the Bureau of the Census, give an indication of trading activity and 
retail distribution. These figures are often interpreted as indicating purchasing power. 


BY MARKETING DISTRICT BY TYPE OF OUTLET 


Apr. 1947 compared with Apr. 1947 compared with 
Mar. 1947 Apr. 1946 Mar. 1947 "Abe. 1946 


Oregon — 1.0% +20.3% Oregon — 10% +20.3% 
Portland Department stores 6.8 
Lower Willamette Valley Food stores .. 10.5 
Upper Willamette Valley Eating and drinking establishments 6. 
North Oregon Coast Drug stores , 
Douglas, Coos Bay Apparel stores 

Southern Oregon Motor-vehicle dealers 
Upper Columbia River Furniture, household, radio 
( 
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eton Lumber, building, hardware 
Central Oregon 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview 
Baker, La Grande 
Burns, Ontario 
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BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting 
these data, to allow for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been 
collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 

New | New — Additions, Alterations 
Residential Nonresidential & Repairs Totals Totals Totals 

Apr. 1947 Apr. 1947 Apr. 1947 Mar. 1947 
Albany $ 7,400 $ 17,400 $ 83,45U 
Astoria 5,700 11,115 58,640 
end 8,200 
Coos Bay 13,300 
Corvallis 27,700 
Eugene 
La Grande 26,200 
Medford... 217,827 
Oregon City 5,20 7,40 43,500 
Pendlet 765 4,950 32,290 
Portland 3,813,785 
Salem 62,084 30,59 832,773 
The Dalles i 14,600 25,006 6,830 46,43 ; 21.955 
18 other 239,750 173,290 65,305 478,345 689,320 1,116,448 


Total $2,005,750 $ 896,314 $ 978,097 $3,880,161 $6,505,792 $7,502,512 


















































OREGON MANUFACTURING EXPORTS FROM PACIFIC COAST 
EMPLOYMENT PORTS 


(Source: San Francisco Regional Office, Bureau of Labor Statistics) ard 
Industry Mar. 1947 Feb. 1947 Mer. 1946 (Source: Portland District Office, Department of Commerce) 


All manufacturing, total 114,400 115,200 106,900 Marcu 1947 


Lumber & timber basic products ............ 59,800 59,900 47,500 peter : Shipping Weight 

Furniture & finished lumber products 6,200 »20 6,100 Customs District Dollar Value (millions of ibs.) 

Iron, steel & their products 5,100 4,100 sin Diego e pry" 

pyeasporiation equi ee : 0 1333S Los Angeles ? y 
achinery, except electri : : 

All other durable goods 4 2,800 ge 


Total, durable goods 75,500 Washington 


Food & Mamet pects 00 1S s00 Cumutative Torar, First Quarter 1947 
her finished fabri 2,500 : ; 

Pier & Tk 0s Nom 4,600 4,500 San Diego 10,00 
Printing & publishing 4,100 Los Angeles 7, 1,001 
All other nondurable goods 900 2,600 San Francisco 8,200,00 
Oregon ),00¢ 


Total, nondurable goods 31,400 Washington ), 006 

























































































